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ABSTRACT 

A workshop was developed at the Bank of Canada to 
give instruction in writing brief summaries of financial analyses to 
junior economists entering the bank after university. These employees 
were expected to write these analyses for the senior officers of the 
institution. It had been found that the soecialists had not learned 
strategies for exploring their statistical data with the objective of 
identiiying the deeper meaning or story in the data and then 
presenting it in tlie expected format. They had been following a 
restrictive sequence of procedures ai\d producing unconnected series 
of relatively superficial observations about their datr>, which did 
not satisfy their audience's need for a story. The workshop had three 
goals: to ronke explicit the information needs of the readers, to 
develop the specialists' ability to use writing strategies for better 
analysis, and to enable the specialists to provide sharply focused 
and effectively structured summaries that rer esented their best 
judgment, as technical experts, about the essential story contained 
in the data. The content of the workshop included discussion of the 
writing process, direct contact with the audience for the texts, and 
instruction in developing a preliminary writing plan, drafting, and 
revision. The workshop ha*; resulted in texts containing more 
meaningful anr^'ses, mo * direct discussion of the analyses between 
the speciali nd the senior officer, and increase confidence and 

analytical c lities in tha specialists. (MSE) 
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LU A recurrent theme in contemporary refearch into the oompoamg 
process is the tiaim that experienced writers use the heuristic power of 
this process to discover their meaning. Donald Murray is an articulate 
spokesman for this view: 

Writing is i significant kind of thinking in which the symbols of language 
assume i purpose of their own and instruct the writer during the com- 
posing process ( 1982:18). 

The writer's meaning rarely arrives try roonwervfce, an needy laid oul on 
j triy. Meaning is usually discovered and clarified as >he wntermakes 
hundreds of small decisions, each ore igniting a sequence of conaderauon 
and reconsideration (1982:88). 

This view, of course, has important implication s for writing pedagogy. 
And in fact, writing tutors in university settngs are successfully teaching 
student writers how to use the composing process to discover rnetmngui 
the factual information of their respective academic disciplines (l-reed- 
man 1 982). The question that this article will address is whether writing 
instructors in a business environment can teach on-the-job writers to use 
the composing process to discover meaningful patterns in their data and 
to structure this meaning so as to maximize its effectiveness for the 
intended reader. 

Writing within a business organization, however, has two chatacteris- 
r\ tics that separate it from much academic writing. First, each written 
™ communication is airected towards a specific work function. Briefing 
^ notes, planning documents, research reports, proposals, feasibility 

* I would like to think my colleague HenJi Taylor, who helped me as I prepared this paper 
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studies— all are designed for busy readers who will use the information 
contained in a text to perform I particular aspect of their work. Second, 
on-the-job write* frequently operate under the pressure of an immediate 
deadline, or r ven under the pressure of multiple deadlines, and so must 
work quickly to take full advantage of the periods of writing time that 
their schedules permit. 

Given the specific functional focus of texts produced in an organiza- 
tional setting, and the frequent pressure on employees to compose these 
texts quickly, it might, at first glance, seem impractical for writing 
instructors in the business world to accent the potential of the writing 
process for discovering meaning. . M argue that because of the 
narrow, pragmatic focus of most on-i *rif ng, writeis in a business 
organization really have no need for h ..tsric composing strategies; and 
that even if these writers could benefit from such strategies, they simply 
do not have time for patiently developing their meaning. 

This paper will present the opposite view. The author will suggest that, 
indeed, on-the-job writers in business can benefit from learning to use 
composing strategies to discover and then structure their meaning The 
author will suggest as well that business organizations can also gain in 
cost-effectiveness from process-based writing training which allows 
middle managers to send reports produced by their staff on up the 
hierarchy to executive decision-makers without having »o spend a gn*f 
deal of time rewriting th:m. The first part of fnis paper will set the scene 
for thu discussion by Ascribing the bottom-lino expectations ofreadenat 
senior levels at the Bank of Canada and the impact of these expectations 
on junior economists entering the organization from university. The 
second part of the paper will describe how an in-house writHfe /orb»x» 
helped five such economists team to use the writing process first to 
discover the deeper meaning, or story, in their financial data, and then to 
structure this story in bottom-line form. The final part of the paper will 
discuss the results of the workshop and suggest implications for unity 
instruction in a business environment. 



The Bottom- Lt,. »: The Render's Need For a Story 

In the Bank of Canada, which provides the backdrop for this paper, 
written reports play a key role in communicating information upwards in 
the hierarchy from the research and analysis level to more policy- 
oriented levels. B-cause the latter group has such a large volume of 
material to read as background for decision-making, they insist on 
bottom-line writing these executives want the story— % sharply focused, 
accurate analysis of the economic forces underlying a set of financial 
^"-presented to them clearly and succintly; equally important, they 
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wint itpm strocturtd to that a coociKOvcnffcwoi'lfcii^is|i^ 
prominence at the befmmn| of the text 1 

Theagumptionimplkgtm 
that it is more efficient lor the busy reader. The reader has Ike ^P^*^ 
stopping after the itory overview, if tteiiantl^b needed On the otto 
hand, if he or she decides to continue on to the supporting detail, the 
broad conceptual framework provided by the siory overview can be art 
to assimihte this detail more quickly. 

Junior economist* entering the Bank from univwity **** *** 
refine their writing skills <o acco m m o date the bottom-Vne expectations 
of their new readers. These economists must make the U^iti nn from an 
academic setting, where they were accustomed to reporting extensively 
on their research to an audience who was expected to read everything 
that they wrote, to a business environment where readers wffl only read 
reports designed to present a rekvant story, a highly focused analysis of 
Financial data, in an immediately accessible form. 

To help employees make this transition, the tnstitstioo provides 
limited in-housc writing training for those who need it In tins training, 
employees bring on-th^job writing tasks to die instructor, who guides 
writers through the recursive cycles (planning, drafting, reviseng) of the 
composing process. 

As an lustration of an approach to writing instruction which brings 
together a process pedagogy and a bottom-line philosophy, the next part 
of the paper will describe a writing workshop in which five junior 
economists learned to use the heuristic power of the composing process 
to discover their meanicg More specifically, the author wffl describe 
i how these economist* learned to use writing strategies, first, to identify 

| the story contained in a set of financial data, and then, to structure this 

j story in a way that is immediately accessible to their audience. 

J The Briefing Notes Workshop- Providing the Reader With a Story 

j The writing situation 

j Each of the five junior economists who participated in the workshop is 

I a specialist in one particular area of financial activity: banks, non-bank 

I financial institutions, the business credit market, the mortgage market or 

financing in foreign currencies. Each specialist is responsible for monitor- 

~ In a *ur\ey of Senior Officers in this organization I here was a consensus on Ihetr need 
for bottom-line reports vuth an overview of Ihe slorv presented *r Ihe beginning of the 
text While these officers used a \anelv of lerms such as 'message* and headline* lo refer to 
Morv and storv overview, 11 was clear that Ihe same concept %as being advocated 
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mg statistical dtu in his or her area, analysing the data, and then report- 
ing on this analysis to more senior pe/sonnd. At the time of the work- 
shop each of the five participants had been with the institution for 
approximately three years; none of the five, however, had fully devel- 
oped the analytic skill required to discover the essential underlying story 
in his or her data. 

The context for the workshop was a writing activity known as the 
briefing notes write-up, during which each specialist analysts the finan- 
cial data in his or her area and then, guided by a more senior economist 
at the middle management level acting as Coordinator, summarizes the 
significant developments in a text of approximately two pages. This 
activity occur* every six weeks, on average, and takes three days. 

The immediate reader of these briefing notes is the Coordinator, who 
consults with the specialists during the write-up, providing feedback on 
successive drafts. When he is satisfied with the texts, he forwards them to 
the primary reader. 2 

The primary reader is a Senior Officer of the institution who uses the 
briefing notes as background in preparing for the task of delivering an 
oral presentation to the Board of Directors, who meet every six weeks to 
be briefed on financial developments. 



Limitations and Coals 

The Coordinator of the briefing notes write-up was x ^ catalyst for the 
\* orkshop. Given the staff resources invoked in the wnte-ups, he wanted 
them to be as effective as possible. And not satisfied thai :*w preparation 
of ihe briefing notes was being earned out as efficiently as it migh? be, the 
Coordinator looked to writing training to enhance tho 'specialists' 
contribution. 

In the Coordinator's view the specialists, instead of consistently identi- 
fying and presenting a story that would explain trends, or "significant 
movements" in trrirfinancie! data, often tended to become districted by 
' extranrous surface detail " And having observed them during a numbei 
of unte-ups as they produced their briefing notes, the Coordinator 
attributed this lack of focus to a limitation in the writers' composing 
process 

When the instructor spoke with the specialists prior ,o the workshop, 
the nature of this Imitation became apparent they had not learned to 
draw on the potential of the writing process itself for d.scovenng and 
structuring meaning As writers, their repertories did not include strate- 

Hcrc ihe a ; i$ win* the category of immediate pnmm and s^ondarv reader 
MigetMed h\ Mathet and Slevenson { I97.S) 
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pa for tint exp»orio| their ^^J^^ - w 

Sctiydy pr«entin| the story underlying "*|ni5cant «ovemena. or 

ft* briefl>| aow, «*ded to follow * i*her "E^STlrt 

Stwy ictus! writing, ftey would typtolly » 
XTabo* ftedTnw they would Nto* to ^ft-e 

final draft . ... 

Ai . ^,)t the aedelaUs as dcacribed by the Cordiuutor, ^ 10 

mi^c^f*.^ 

then, often conustaJ of .n ^^^J^^t 
c*-em«* .bout their da* 

wwted. This moot that the ^^±Z^J^^£^l 
^ the type of w^t^K 
the **d of Duwaors, w« bi^ fw^ 
the specialists' texts and. as be put it, "pulta* the Hory out 01 me 

f ^°L»y. then, the Coordta^hrfftne^^ 
Fir^ thought that it would provide 

writers with their audience, and ao would t ""* ,n ««^^T*^ 
himself, and the prin-ry rt^S««r0^totee«pto 
.bout what type of story they ^J^ C ^^?^Z 
that this would force them both to do ~~»^jZ£El 
whs. it was they want* from the ^^ ) ^^^^. 
writer with a good understand,.* of ^ ^""J ESu^aKw 
nator hoped that the workshop would ^ *2^EJ£ 
use writing strategies to discover and present the deepe 
date. Thirl he hoped that the writing trumng, 
i« .h, <r*cialists composing process, would enable them, in luture write- 

„n, .iw.w comoletely agree with the conclusions reached by the special 

to, and his interaction w.th the speciahsts could then beg.n at a h,gher 
conceptual level. 

Disco vering and Structuring the Story In Financial Data 

The three^y workshop mcluded a number of sUges. As usual during 
. bnefing notes wn«e-up. the spec-lists had both tin* to work alone and 
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the chance to confer individually with the Coordinator. In addition, and 
this was an innovation introduced' to the write-up by the instructor, the 
specialists came together at regular intervals to talk with one another 
about how the preparation of their texts was going. In another departure 
from the normal course of events in a briefing notes write-up, the special- 
ists had the opportunity to meet with the Senior Officer to talk about 
what he needed from them in order to do his job. 

Our discussion in this paper of what happened in the workshop will 
focus on one particular theme— how the specialists learned to use the 
composing process first to discover the story inherent in their financial 
data, and then to structure this story in a bottom-line form. The diagram 
below provides an overview of the different stages in the workshop as 
viewed from this perspective. 

Discussing the Writing Process 

Prior to the workshop each specialist had been asked to respond to a 
"Writing Process Profile," a series of question! inspired by Linda Rower 
( 1 98 1 ). Discussion of this "Profile,** to lead off the workshop, was impor- 
tant in several ways. Establishing the concept of writing as a process, it 
encouraged each of the specialists to stand back and look at his or her 
O'vn writing practice, and to recognize areas where new strategies could 
be helpful. 

As well is helping the specialists to begin developing a perspective on 
tneir own wnting practice, the discussion served to introduce the concept 
that v nttng .s a process that a writer can use to discover meaning. For 
these writers, this meant seeing the potential of the composing process f or 
recognmng the essentia! story in the financial data 3 

Connecting With the Audience 

Using the approach to audience suggested by Mathes and Steve ison 
(1976). the specialists were able to characterise 'heir immediate reader. 



' While the questions posed in the 'Profile' are mean! to encourage writers to stand back 
and think about their writing process as a whole, a numhei rf the questions relate specify 
callv to the concept of us*ng composing strategies to discover meaning 
Vhrct such questions follow 

a) Do w»u tr\ to conceptualize the whole hnefing note at the beginning after first 
looking at \our data or does this come gradually as vou wite 0 

b) Do vou ever talk os er sour »<Jca.s with a colleague before starting to plan vour briefing 
notes or from nnne to time as vou priced' Does feedback from colleagues ever help 
sou see new relationships in vour data 0 

(.i Do sou usuahs resise the context of vour tnefing noteMf so when and how 0 What 
faitor* do vou think about as vou revise 0 When resising. does it t\t r happen that vou 
ihaniti sour original fi\us for sour briefing note* 
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DiSOJSS 
WRITING 
PROCESS 


w,cia»ufy'iior/m»etoff«aac»l<la«a. 


CONNECT WITH 
AUDIENCE 


Hw primary nwfcrexnaia teed** 

•story*. 






DEVELOP 
PRELIMINARY 
PLAN 


Use heurabc ittneim » 

in financial da* co«iT»ct vw^JUemt 

to link treads into rt*|B o«fflaeor»ory ■ 

L/BCUM 1CKC«* wwm \*^>* n ,UL "' 1 


1 DRAFT 


Befit* to develop 'story" » *•*• ] 




REVISE 


Dbcus i im drift with o*er ^ecMdtt. 
jeoood draft. wddiicwwtfC^^ 


REVISE 


— — i 

U* feedback firom Cooidiwtor to lottuo- 
tuit text into bottom-line form a final 



0, Coordia.UK of the briefing notes ^"2^ 
texts tnd then send them upwards in the hereby; ^JT^ "Jj 
the Senior Officer, who would be using ^J^^^ 
function; and their secondary rtaders, other econonusts «n the organua 
Hon, Twho would use the briefing notes as a reference. 

Tbis audier.ee analyst set the stage for a visit from the PW"** 
the Senior Officer who uses the briefing notes in preparing himself to 
2d» Ae BoS of Director Tbe Senior Officer began by explaining 
ttT*Sn is to give the Directors a brorf ^J^} 
foments that have occurred rinoe ^^^SS^ 
function determines what he nee* from 

is the speaalists' assessment of their area. How do they expkun wnats 
o n o^.The crucial thing is to have a coherent story. coherent 
ZL... Its not "elevator ecouomia': this went up and that went 

^The Senior Officer went on to define his terms. The story should 
O wuld focus on important financial developments, offering an explana- 
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♦ion of why key events occurred and • suggesting "causal linkages** 
between these events. 

He said that only detail supporting the story should be included in a 
bnefing note. M If it's part of a story— if it feeds into something, that's fine. 
But don't throw in detail that isn't part of the story. An unrelated detail 
isn't going to stick in anyone's mind Anyway." 

The Senior Officer acknowledged the relative difficulty of the analysis 
involved in identifying the underlying story in h body of financial data. 
He mentioned that in his own work he often uses the writing process 
itself to clarify his analysis of financial events, starting with a M general 
sense of direction" ano then gradually discovering his meaning as he 
writes. -Where you start out is not necessarily where you end up.** He 
concluded by adding that this process of discovering one's meaning 
through writing means, of course, throwing away a ! ot of material. 
"It's painful but you have to do it." 

Developing a Preliminary Plan 

To help them explore significant trends in their financial data— the 
first step in developing their stories— the specialists experimented with 
three heuristics often used it. creative and academic wntin but not 
normally associated with writing in a business context: freewriting 
(Elbow, 1973), clustering (Ricco, 1983) and tree diagraming (Rower: 
"issue tree." 1981). While each person quickly developet 1 a preference 
for one or two of these new strategies, all five writers found the heuristics 
useful m rxploring their data for trends. 

Next, and again this was a new procedure for the specialists, each 
writer constructed a visual schema, of his or her own design, to connect 
the 'rends identified in the data mtc a meaningful pattern In this effort to 
trace the rough outline of their stories, three of the writers decided to use 
a duster as their schema, while the other two used a tree diagram. For 
each wn'er the schema would eventually serve as a preliminary plan 
from which to start drafting. 

Whatever the individual preference for heuristics and visual schema, 
each of th • five specialists succeeded in discovering a pattern of the 
"underlying zcoponvc forces" inherent in the data Then, guided by 
giv e-and-take discussion of his or her schema with the other four special- 
ists, each writer was able to refine this story outline Jo the point where he 
or she felt reidy to draft 4 



1 During the writing workshop talking bfcimc • pnwfr'u! heuristic Dtscuwon with the 
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In tnmriatii« visual schema too prae draft, cad writ* begaa the 

process of developing the "cohere* aory" *qt»»d by the Senior 
Officer from the pattern (facovefedintteitohe^c^lKmem.m 
the specialists talked iboot ooe aiwthcrt first dr^fc became dear to 
the writer that bis <* her analysis was a»«pleie.Tlw^Aeirton^4e 
specialists m able to |o beyond idertifytai importam 
nizinj deeper underlying relationships in their data. 

Using this feedback from one anodie> > t die s|Wci a l is ti ^ifviied^ 
texts. 5 During this proce* of revision, the writers developed their Hon* 
further, generating explanations far important financial trends and trac- 
ing the "causal link&jes" between these trends. 

Whet* the Coordinator kx*ed at the revised draft* he fah that each 
text included the required dements: the analysis was complete, the slory 
visible and coherent— the story contained in the dam had been dawv* 
ered . At this point, however, be asked the wrtai to restructure their texts 
into bottom-line form: ae wanted the cswntial elements in each story 
brought together into an overview, or "umbrt»Ji statement* as he called 
it. This story overview would come at the beginning of each specialist's 
text and would ce followed by the supporting detail, with each signifi- 
cant trend described in a separate paragraph. 

The Coordinator reasoned thr this bottom-line structure would be 
helpful to the Senior Officer in his preparation for addressing the Board 
ofDirecton: it would give him the onboo, at a single sitting, of reading 
only the story overviews, if what he wanted was a broad sweep of 
financial developments in the specialists' respective areas. On the other 
hand, if he wanted to look at the diverse trends within a particular area, 
the story overview would provide a ormtext, allowing hirn to read 
through this detail more efficient/. As well, on another level, the Coor- 
dinator thought that the specialists themselves would gain from the disci- 
pline of composing the overviews. Hr felt that this process would further 
refi.ve their ability to analyse t set of financial data for the story contained 
in it. 

5 Tre speoaJisti were guided h their reactions to one another's text* by qoe*wm sug- 
gest* by the mstrjctor (adapted from Elbow 1981) Among the* questions were the 

following 

a) What thoughts go through your mind as you read the draft? 

b) Art there any 'roadblocks' to your undemanding 7 

c) Arc you left with a dear sense of the story 7 

d) Do all the details serve to support the story? 

c) Is there the right proportion of genenduation to specific detail 7 
0 From whst you know of the primary reader, dees the draft address this person's nerd 
q for information 7 
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Results and Implications 

The results of the briefing notes workshop, according to both the 
Coordinator and the Senior Officer, have been positive: since the work- 
shop, the specialists have been able to produce texts 'hat provide a more 
meaningful analysis of the story underlying financial data, an improve* 
ment in product that reflects changes in the writers* composing process. 
These results have important implications for writing instruction in a 
business environment 

The Coordinator hps expressed his satisfaction with the improvement 
in the specialists* written product. Several months and two briefing notes 
write-ups after the workshop, he feels that he now receives much better 
texts from the five writers than he did before. Each specialist now comes 
to him part way through the write-up with a story representing a care- 
fully considered judgment of the meaningful patterns in his or her data. 
And because the specialists are more advanced in their thinking about 
the r, nancul developments reflected in this data, the Coordinator's indi- 
vidual discussions with them can now begin at a more sophisticated level 
of analysis than w&> the case before the writing workshop; consequently, 
a higher quality text can be produced within the limited time period of 
the write-up. 

The Senior Officer has also indicated chat he is pleased with the results 
of the writing training. Some time after the workshop, having just used 
the specialists* most recent briefing notes to prepare his delivery to the 
Board of Directors, he said that it was obvious that the writers had 
worked hard to develop their stories. He said that he had found this 
focused analysis very helpful, and was particularly pleased that in their 
texts the writers had limited background detail to "facts that buttressed 
the story." He had also n sliced an absence of unnecessary overlap from 
one text to the other, and assumed that this was t result of increased 
collaboration among the specialists dunng the wnte-up 

The Coordinator's and the Senior Officer's agreement that the special- 
ists now create a better written product on a sustained basis points to a 
permanent change in the writers' composing process. *nd indeed, when 
the instructor interviewed them three months after the workshop, the 
specialists concurred. Wheieas before the writing training they had 
lacked composing strategies for discovering and structuring the meaning 
inherent in their data, they now use frcewnting. clustering tree dia- 
gramming, and talking w»th one another and (whenever possible) with 
their readers as heuristics to help generate, discriminate among, and 
organize ideas The specialists* overall approach to the preparation of the 
briefing notes has also changed. Before, when composing their texts, 'he 
filers had generalK r o1 lowed a set. linear sequence of steps in which 
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indole th;t; process -based veiling instruction has definite value for a 
business organization An organization benefit* when heiristic writing 
activity allows collaboration between a middle manager and his or her 
employees to begin on a higher conceptual level. There is also a clear 
advantage n co&t-effeciivene* when managers can send te, j written by 
their staff on up the hi^rarcny without having to spend a great deal of 
time rewriting them In the bti5.ne,s world where in-house writing 
instruction faces us own bottom line-that of visibly contributing to 
increased productivity- this is the ultimate consideration. 
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